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THE RELATION BETWEEN LOCAL AND 
EXPORTING INDUSTRY IN FINLAND 


By BARON K. E. PALMEN 
Member of the Supervisory Board of the Nordiska Féreningsbanken 


é b- industrial production of a country can be grouped on different 
principles. The most thorough way is to take into account the raw 
materials, the degree of refinement and the purpose for which the product is 
intended according to branches of industry with their natural subdivisions; 
such a classification has always been employed in the official Finnish statistics 
of industry. However, the classification can also be made on a more general 
basis, e.g., according to the economic standpoints from which industrial 
activity can be regarded. An important classification of this kind is the 
division made, especially since Finland became independent, into local in- 
dustry and exporting industry, according to whether the goods produced are 
intended for the immediate benefit of she inhabitants of the country, i.e., for 


It seems natural 
and practical in 
view of the finan- 
cial benefits af- 
forded by the dif- 
ferent industries to 
group them as loc- 
al and exporting 


their use in the form of commodities, or are manufactured for export to other jroiucte of the for 
countries for a purely economic purpose. Such a division of industrial pro- Sue incense, 
duction is natural from many points of view and is justifiable and practical (yo) sted tar 
from an economic point of view. a 


It is, nevertheless, difficult to carry out such a grouping accurately, and 
it has therefore to be restricted according to approximate estimates. The 
superficial study of a list of our exports shows that scarcely a single branch of 
industry can be referred wholly to local or exporting industry, as its products 
are partly used in this country and are partly exported. Such a study also 
shows that the major portion of our exports of industrial commodities belongs 
to the wood-refining industries and is divided between its two branches, the 
timber and paper trades, for which reason the simples tmethod of classific- I» general the tim- 


and paper 


ation would be to refer these two branches in their entirety to the exporting tes form the ex- 


H : . ° apres . porting indust ries 
industries. A closer examination proves, however, that such a division, simple 4 nee, while 
4 ° ° 2 x . . a He 0 ver in- 
as It would be from a practical point of view, cannot be quite right, seeing ay 
y o i : supply 1 home 

that both the timber industry and the paper industry include so-called manu- market. 


facturing industries among their sub-divisions that are typical local industries 
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and scarcely manufacture for export at all. As their output has increased of 
late to hundreds of millions of marks in value, they cannot be disregarded. 
If we were to follow the rule consistently of classifying special industries that 
export more than half their output as exporting industries, the matchmaking 
industry, a subdivision of the chemical industry, and the chloride of potassium 
mills would have to be reckoned as exporting industries, but, as these mills 
are not of such importance as to affect the general result to any marked extent, 
this measure has not been adopted. 

On the basis of this argument only big industry among the woodrefining 
industries is classified among the exporting industries in the following pages, 
or, to be more precise, mechanical woodpulp mills, pasteboard factories, che- 
mical pulp and paper mills, and sawmills, joineries, plywood mills and bobbin 
and spool factories, while all other industries are classified as local industries, 
such as the smelting and metal works, machinery works, stone, clay, glass and 
peat industries, the chemical industry, the leather, rubber and hair industry, 
the textile and clothing industry, the foodstuffs and luxuries industry, the 
lighting, power transmission and plumbing industry and the graphic industry, 

_ Closer study as well as the so-called refining factories of the paper and timber trades. As 
shows, however, 


that thetimberand already mentioned a part of the output of local industry is exported, whereas 
paper trades sell 


a good deal inside products belonging to the exporting industry are sold for use in this country. 


ag armen whe quantity of such products were more or less equal, the proportion 
that, the local ins between local and exporting industry would remain the same. This is, however, 
imairies Per" ‘not the case, the sales of the exporting industry inside the country amount- 
ing to sums that considerably exceed the exports of local industry in value. 
This is seen, if the value of the annual production of the exporting industry 
is compared with the value of the articles exported during the same year, or 
perhaps even better, the relation in this respect between its integral parts, the 
paper trade and the timber trade, though in doing so it should be borne in 
mind that the valuation in the industrial statistics and the Customs statistics 
is carried out on different principles. It is evident, however, from the industrial 
statistics that the consumption of paper by the paper refining mills and the 
graphic industry has amounted in the last ten years on an average to hundreds 
of millions of marks annually. In the refining mills of the timber trade the 
consumption of sawn woodgoods probably amounts to approximately the 
same value. As no allowance has been made for such a considerable consump- 
tion inside the country, it will be seen that the values of production quoted in 
the case of the exporting industry are estimated rather generously and those 
of local industry to a correspondingly sparing degree. 
It is worth mentioning by the way that our most important local industries, 
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the iron and textile industries, that have been carried on here for centuries 
at first as nandicraft and manufacturing industries, also worked partly for 
export, at first (the textile industry) to the mother country and subsequently 
to Russia. To the latter country, too, the exports of agricultural, forest, handi- 
craft and various mill products of Finnish origin were duty-free up to 1885, 
after which mill products were subjected to an adjusting or so-called prefer- 
ential duty. Exports were limited, however, in the case of some mill products, 
at first for products of iron and steel (to 2,128 tons) and since 1859 for pig-iron 
and bar iron (to 6,550 tons of each), cotton and linen (to 819 tons of each) and 
china (to 490 tons), while the exports of woodpulp and paper and uncut glass 
and bottles was not restricted and could therefore be developed freely. This 
right of importing free of duty and subsequently with a preferential duty, 
in the case of some Finnish mill products was no charitable measure towards 
Finland, for Russia had reserved the right of importing all kinds of goods 
into Finland free of duty, except spirits and later tobacco, sugar, wine, malt 
beverages and margarine. As the Russian imports naturally caused a very 
appreciable reduction of this country’s Customs revenue, which constituted 
its most important State revenue, it is evident that there was no reciprocity 
whatever from the first in the trade relations between Russia and Finland. 
Nevertheless, the duty-free imports from Finland into Russia acted during 
the nineteenth century as a spur to the progress of the budding Finnish metal 
and textile trades, just as the Russian market also played an important part 
later on in our rapidly developing paper trade, as was seen most clearly, when 
this right of export ceased suddenly after the Russian revolution in 1917 and 
fresh markets had to be found after the war for our paper trade. For our 
local industry the closing of the Russian market was also injurious, though 
this was fully compensated in the case of the textile industry by the complete 
cessation of free imports from Russia. The efforts of local industry to effect 
exports during recent years is partly due to the present crisis and consequent 
shortage of work. 

In order to give a comprehensive idea of the development of industrial 
production in Finland without a surfeit of figures, during the time for which 
reliable industrial statistics are available, or since 1885, the reader is referred 
to the accompanying diagram. The diagram shows, how production was 
divided each year between local industry (the part of the columns marked by 
dashes) and the exporting industry (the dotted part). It will be seen that so 
far the part marked by dashes is larger than the dotted part, which shows 
that hitherto the value of production in local industry has exceeded that of 
the exporting industry to an appreciable extent, although the difference was 
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Among actual loc- 
al industries two 
in particular - 

the textile and me- 


tal trades — for- 


merly manufactur- 
ed a great deal for 
export, especially 
to Russia, which 
was a good mar- 
ket for Finnish in- 
dustrial products, 
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The lined columns denote local industry, the dotted columns exporting industry 


1400. 


Gross value of output of the manufacturing industries 


Actual value Value at prices in 1913 

Year Mill. mks. Mill. mks. 
1914 622 588 
1915 769 625 
1916 I 325 655 
1917 1 479 458 
1918 1 458 256 
1919 2 809 401 
1920 6 168 581 
1921 6 534 588 
1922 8 085 694 
1923 9 156 795 

An idea of the —e te oe 

development of “rs 10 126 . pein 

industrial produc- 1926 10 943 1 094 


tion during 1885— 1927 12 380 I 238 
1929 is given by 
the accompanying 1928 53 70 157! 
diagram which il- 
lustrates the value 
of production con- 
ip verted uniformly go9 
to old gold marks. 
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Total number of workmen in industry in 188s—1929 


The lined columns denote local industry, the dotted columns exporting industry 
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The diagram of the 
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men in industry in 
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shows considerab- 
ly higher figures 
for local industry 
in general than for 
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being gradually reduced except during the war and the next couple of years, 
when exports were very restricted, if not rendered impossible. The difficulty 
in giving a graphic illustration consists in representing the gross value of 
production correctly for the period from the outbreak of war in 1914 up to 
1929 on account of the disastrous fall in the value of the Finnish mark in 
1919—22 and the fluctuations in price which affected various kinds of products 
in addition. The former circumstance automatically increased all values of 
production without there being any real increase of values, and the latter still 
further increased the difficulty of all calculations of prices. It is true that sub- 
sequent efforts were made by means of special price indices to make it possible 
to reduce values to the level of 1913, but, as different articles demand different 
indices, the calculation of generally applicable ratios appears to be fairly 
complicated in character. For the period 1914—1924 Dr M. Kovero, the 
Head of the Central Statistical Office, has made exhaustive calculations for 
converting the value of industrial production to old gold marks and to the 
level of prices in 1913, and these calculations have been made use of here. 
For the period since 1925, when the Finnish currency was stabilised at the 
gold parity, and it may be assumed that prices had also become steady, the 
application of the customary figure of reduction of 1/,, seems to be the most 
practical method in converting the value of production for 1925—29 to old 
gold marks and to the level of prices in 1913. From 1914 onwards the gross 
amounts of annual production provided by the industrial statistics have thus 
been converted into those values that are indicated in the tables accompanying 
the diagram of the annual values of production. 

After the conversion of the values of production since 1914 in this manner 
the diagram should give a correct idea of the changes in industrial production 
during 1885—1929 and of the division of manufacture into local and exporting 
industry. 

In another. diagram, drawn up on the same basis as the foregoing, the 
number of workmen employed in industry as a whole is illustrated during 
1885 —1929 and the division of the number of workmen between local industry 
(the part of the columns marked by dashes) and the exporting industry (the 
dotted part). This also shows that the number of workmen in local industry 
was appreciably larger than in the exporting industry, but that this difference 
was being reduced except during the exceptional period of the war and Fin- 
land’s War of Liberation, when the roles were exchanged, so to say, seeing 
that a part of local industry, chiefly the metal and textile trades, was intensively 
engaged in exports to Russia, though not later than November, 1917, and the 
exporting industry was confined to the production of manufactured articles 
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that could be disposed of in the home market or exported to neighbouring 
countries. 

Further, in order to give a rather more detailed idea of the way in which 
the relation between local and exporting industry developed during certain 
periods in the course of the 45 years embraced by our industrial statistics, 
the division of industry into local and exporting industry has been calculated 
proportionately for each year during the whole period of 1885—1929, besides 
which theaverage of the proportional figures has been calculated for the periods 
of 15 years from 1885—99 and 1900—14, the years of war 1915—20 and the 
period of 9 years from 1921—29. In doing so, the data in the industrial statis- 
tics have been employed without converting the values of production for 
1914—29, which seems justifiable, seeing that it is only proportional figures 
that are used. (The fact that neither the gross amount of production, nor the 
number of workmen agree entirely with the figures in the official statistics, 
is due to the author having tried to eliminate the differences arising from the 
changes in the industrial statistics made in the course of years. Thus, for in- 
stance, the handicraft industry and the building industry during 1885;—1908 
have been eliminated entirely, as well as data regarding the dairy industry 
for 1887—92, and the number of workmen employed in bonded flourmills 
— the value of production has not been included anywhere — during 1885— 
1919.) 

The result of the calculations is as follows: 


Period Local industry Exporting industry 
average °/, average °/) 
1885—99 64.8 35.2 
1900—1I4 62.5 37-5 
191 5—20 73.3 26.7 
1921I—29 60.3 39.7 


If a similar calculation is made for the same periods with regard to the 
number of workmen, the result shown in the following table is obtained: 


Period Local industry Exporting industry 
average 9/, average °/, 
1885—99 65.7 34.3 
1900—14 61.1 38.9 
I915—20 72.0 28.0 
1921I—29 60.7 39.3 


The former table indicates, apart from the abnormal retrogression during 
the war, a steady advance in the exporting industry from 35% to 40% anda 
corresponding reduction in the proportion of local industry. The latter table 
may be said to coincide with the former on the whole. Both confirm the facts 
already pointed to, that there was a considerable preponderance in the value 
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A grouping of the 
figures in the in- 
dustrial statistics 
concerning the 
number of work- 
men and value of 
production for the 
last 45 years by 
longer periods 
shows throughout 
a higher percent- 
age for local in- 
dustry than for the 
exporting indus- 
try, but at thesame 
time a slight tend- 
ency on the part 
of the latter to rise. 
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of production and in the number of workmen in local industry, but that, with 
the growing industrialisation of the country, the exporting industry is gaining 
ground, a circumstance that is easily explained, because this industry embraces 
the most natural branches of Finnish industry which only work up local raw 
materials and, in the case of the paper industry, employ the water power of 
the country more and more. On the contrary, local industry generally uses 
It is intelligible foreign raw materials, on an average 70% of the total quantity of raw materials 


that the exporting 


industry should employed, a point that to some extent reduces its importance in the political 
gain ground at the 


—— of —_ economy of the country. It may therefore be of interest, further, to investigate 
naustry, a8 1t has 


a good supply of the extent to which the employment of raw materials from abroad alters the 
suitable power. proportion between the importance of local and exporting industry for the 
country. For this object the following calculation has been made, confined 
to the period 1909—29, for the statistics of industry only provide reliable 
information about foreign raw materials since 1909. If the value of all the raw 
materials used is deducted from the value of production in local industry, we 
obtain what is known as the value of refinement. If only the value of the 
foreign raw materials is deducted, we obtain the value of refining plus the 
value of the local raw materials used. This last value has been calculated for 
each year for both local and exporting industry, whereupon the amounts are 
added and the proportions of the division are calculated and the average 
proportion is worked out for the whole period. To obtain comparative figures 
the same calculations are made without deducting the foreign raw materials. 

The following average proportions are obtained as a result for 1909—209: 


—— Value of refining + Total value of 
uses foreign raw value of local raw materials pruduction 
materiuls to an ex- : 0 0 
tent of about 70%, Local industry 56.5 /o 64.3 lo 
but even if their Exporting industry 43.5 » 35.7 » 


al is deducted . ° ° . 
from the gross va-. ~The average proportions in this table show that the value of production 
lue of production, . . : : ° ° . 
the resulting value1N local industry, even if foreign raw materials are deducted, is considerably 
for local industry , - . ° e ‘ 
is rather larger higher than in the exporting industry, but the average proportion of local 
th for tl -: : : : 

porting industry. industry is reduced by almost 8%, while the average proportion of the export- 

ing industry has increased by the same figure. 

It may be mentioned finally that of the total power employed by Finnish 
industry on an average during 1909—2z9 about 40% was used for the require- 
ments of local industry and 60% for the requirements of the exporting industry. 

In the above description local and exporting industry have been regarded 
as two separate groups of industry that have been compared in regard to 
extent of work, number of workmen etc. It may, however, also be worth 
mentioning that these groups co-operate and supplement each other in their 


work. 
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Both carry on industrial refinement, whereby a livelihood is provided 
for about one-fifth of the country’s population, both benefiting the country 
in this respect in proportion to the extent of their activity. 

The work of local industry may be described chiefly as an endeavour to 
render the country self-supporting by carrying out all the work of refinement, 
which in general represents the greater part of the value of the product, in 
Finland. The exporting industry, on the other hand, may be said, by means 
of working up local raw materials and exporting the products abroad, to 
work for regulating the country’s balance of trade with other countries. 

There is obviously a reciprocal influence, for the more local industry 


can accomplish, the less is required of the exporting industry’s foreign currency yea) ana export- 
to cover the imports of foreign requisites. If the ability of local industry to (Y¥a,"toseher 


support itself is reduced, compensation must, of course, be found in corres- Prvi"®, * Hvell: 


hood for about 


ponding imports from abroad. Besides the country losing a certain measure (0°-f"h of the po- 


pulation, supple- 


of earnings for its inhabitants thereby, the demand for means of payment Me™ c#eh other 


and are equally 

c. 3 ‘+ 9 $ essential for the 

abroad is increased and greater exports are called for, where it is possible “cnt bona 

to achieve them. Thus local industry and the exporting industry supple- ° °® cou": 
ment each other. The co-operation of both is essential for their common aim: 


the economic progress of the country. 
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The prospects for 
maintaining the 
foreign purchasing 
power of the Fin- 
nish mark are at 
present not un- 

favourable. 


A GLANCE AT THE THIRD QUARTER 


O ne occurrence during the past quarter overshadowed all other economic 
development in general: the release of sterling from gold on September 
21st. This measure, in itself a matter of historic importance, was the signal 
for similar measures in several other countries, including Finland. Sweden 
raised its bank rate immediately from 4 to 6 per cent, and within a week 
the three Scandinavian countries had abandoned the gold standard and 
raised their bank rates, Sweden to 8 per cent, Norway from 5 to 8 per 
cent and Denmark from 41/, to 6 per cent. A fortnight later, — after the 
Bank of Finland had lost considerable sums in foreign currency — the Fin- 
nish mark was also released from its gold parity; the bank rate was raised 
simultaneously to 9 per cent, after having risen on October 1st from 6 to 
7'/, per cent. 

A maintenance of the gold parity for any length of time would probably 
have been impossible for Finland for the reason that about 45 per cent of 
its exports are directed to those countries that have depreciated their currency. 
The decision of the Bank of Finland was, however, accelerated by the necessity 
of protecting the country’s supplies of foreign currency from the consequences 
of the sudden increase in the redemption of floating foreign debt, to which 
the public was encouraged by the position of the rates of exchange. On the 
whole the decision was. welcomed with satisfaction by the business world 
that had been hard pressed by the prolonged fall in prices that had accompanied 
the rise in the gold value. It seems probable that the depreciation of the 
currency may, indeed, prove a longed for stimulant for a great portion of 
trade; whether such increased liveliness is likely to be sufficient to relieve 
the existing depression to any great extent, is less certain. 

After the abandonment of the gold parity it is chiefly the level of prices 
that indicates the internal purchasing power of the currency, and the parity 





Bank rates during 1931 
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of the purchasing power that decides the value of the currency. It is therefore 
important that the raising of prices should not be accelerated. At the end of 
October the foreign purchasing power of the Finnish mark was reduced by 


about 20 per cent. The mark was quoted, for 


instance, on October 27th at 


80 per cent of the Dutch florin and the French franc, 81 per cent of the dollar, 
82 per cent of the Reichsmark, 96 per cent of the Swedish crown, 98 per cent 


of the Danish crown and t1o1 per cent of the pou 


nd sterling. It seems natural, 


consequently, that import prices should rise slightly, but this does not mean 
that the general level of prices, the cost of living, need rise in the same degree. 


THE MONEY MARKET. The balance sheet totals of the Joint Stock 


banks decreased further during the quarter 
to 10,695 millions, while the development, 
especially during the last few weeks of 
the quarter, caused considerably diminish- 
ed liquidity. 
Business in deposits has been unsatis- 
factory, withdrawals increasing month by 
month. For the whole quarter the total 


deposits were reduced by 182 million marks, 


Deposits in the Joint Stock banks 





“| The balance sheet 
totals of the Joint 
-4 Stock banks fell 
off and the note cir- 
_ | culationdropped to 





which is no more than 3 per cent of the a» 


total, it is true, yet far more than was usual ail 
in normal cases; during the five previous Mil. 
1KS 


years, for instance, the reduction in the third 


by 287 millions, which must be described 
as an unusually large increase. The foreign 
balances of the Joint Stock banks were 
reduced during the same time by 49 mil- 
lion marks to 205 millions and their indebt- 
edness by 72 millions to 236 millions. The 
considerable demand that the banks had 
to meet during the last weeks in Septem- 








its lowest point. 














quarter was restricted to an average of 4o millions. The total credits grew 
during the quarter by 40 million marks and the excess of credits over deposits 


Inland bills in the Joint Stock banks 
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1928 1929 1930 1931 Considerable de- 
Excess of credits of the Joint Steck banks ands were made 





ber was satisfied, among other things, by 
an increase in re-discounted bills from 40 
to 167 million marks. There was a marked yy: 
strain on the cash of the banks at the end ™** 


the lowest point recorded for six years. 
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on the Joint Stock 
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concluding weeks. 
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of September; it decreased during the quarter by 69 millions to 176 millions, 
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No other great changes are visible in the position of the Joint Stock banks 
during this quarter. As regards the Bank of Finland, its supply of foreign 


The Bank of Fin- 














land’s supply of Foreign business of the Joint Stock banks currency dropped, indeed, from 662 to 462 
foreign currency The upward lines indicate credit balances, si # 

was reduced rapid- the downward lines indebtedness million marks, but the note reserve only fell 

ly towards the end cage ° ° 

Sop ee” — Ceennr jse from 702 to 684 millions including the 

min, teServe available against the supplementary 

| | | | | mks cover from 334 to 306 millions. Re-discount- 

cece ee Dee 2 ee so ed bills increased, as already stated, to no 

Tot 192892) ——*1800—~S inconsiderable extent or by 127 millions. 


It was only in October that the currency crisis brought about great changes 

Citrency erisis the the monetary position, which led, by way of a rise in the bank rate on Octo- 
ms Goneah «Shelia af thn: Sols. ot Pinion ber 1st and the control of dealings in for- 
i Gane ae eign currency, to the abandonment of the 
1 gold standard on October 12th and a further 


the Bank of Fin- 
Mil. rise in the bank rate to 9 per cent. The fall 





land. 








1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 


of the pound and of Scandinavian crowns 
had greatly encouraged the exportation of foreign currency both for the pay- 
ment of foreign credits and by means of the realisation of foreign invest- 
ments in Finland. The cash of the Joint Stock banks was subjected to a good 


The Bank of Finland during 1931 deal of strain and re-discounted bills leaped 
The uprights indicate the weekly position R G - 
Supply of foreign currency up during the first week in October by 213 





million marks to 379 millions. Simultane- 


- 4 ously the supply of foreign currency at the 
The bank rate is 


raised 11/2 %o, con- mill. Bank of Finland fell off by 96 million marks 
trol of foreign cur- mks dna - 

rency is introduce I UW Wi IV V_ VI VILVIILIX X to 366 millions and in the next week by 
ed, the gold stand- Re-discounted bills i 

ard is abandoned another 25 millions. The note reserve drop- 





and the bank rate 
is raised another 
11/2 %, 
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ped under such circumstances at first from 

Mi. 684 to 524 million marks and in the suc- 

ceeding week to 445 millions. The supply 

available against the supplementary covet 

fell from 306 million marks at the end of the 

vY quarter to 150 and 83 millions at the end of 
Rehan yi tacoma the first two weeks in October. 

mentary cover The abandonment of the gold standard, 

wees eee cece o2e------------/50 announced by the Bank of Finland on 

min. October 12th, was subsequently legalised 

Iu iy- Vv -VEVvirVirix xX by the Diet, which also granted the Bank 

of Finland the right for the future, in case of war or an international financial 

crisis, to depart immediately from redeeming its notes in gold. At the 
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same time the regulation regarding a minimum amount for the gold reserve 
was cancelled. 
Already during the third week in October an improvement in the market 
set in and the Bank of Finland was able on October 26th to lower the bank 
rate to 8 per cent. — The changes in the Bank of Finland’s rates did not exert A® ,imPrevement 


in the situation 


‘ : sets in during the 
much influence on the rates charged by the Joint Stock banks. The rates on ae mode ioe 


deposits are fixed by an agreement of fairly long duration and in regard to ‘ber, The bank 
credits the rates for firm credits are in general closely connected with the rates 
on deposits. The rates on bills, on the other hand, follow the rates of the 
Bank of Finland. 
The withdrawal of money from the Savings banks and Savings funds during 
the third quarter was also appreciable. Depositors’ balances fell off by 64 
million marks, whereas the corresponding quarter during the last five years 
yielded an average increase of 19 millions. — The total deposits in Finnish Te ttal deposits 


of institutions ac- 


institutions accepting deposits were reduced during the quarter by 310 million epting | b> game 


marks. This sum is, indeed, in due proportion to the total cash of the banks yong nipend — 
in normal cases, yet it represents no more than 21/, per cent of the total de- 


posits, which exceeded 12,400 million marks at the end of September. 


FOREIGN TRADE. Foreign trade is still small. Imports, that were 
greatly reduced during the first two quarters of the year, subsequently recover- 
ed slightly, but exports have fallen off still more. The Unitas volume index, 

that is based on 1926, registered a volume of imports for the third quarter of The volume of 

oth imports and 

j i r r exports was fur- 

8 3 compared with 104 for the corresponding quarter a year ago and av olume angle vel 

of exports of 82 compared with 103 a year before. From the point of view 
of the balance of payments it was satisfactory that the prices of imports were 


on a lower level throughout the year than the prices of exports. The first 





three quarters resulted in an exceptional Balance of trade 
, are (12 months figures) 
surplus of exports amounting to 677 million 
1000). --.--F---- | Sete -Peaeseg ------! Surplus of exports 
marks. | 





cipally to articles of consumption, but pro- 
duction was also forced to reduce its purch- 
ases of requisites, machinery and raw mate- oT oT 


1000}. . - 


The reduction in imports referred prin- ‘mish | i Mm ch 


eo Por sce decesce Surplus of imports 























tials to a great extent. The falling off in exports was caused entirely by trate has. hitherto 
the setback in the sawmill industry. At the end of September the volume of ciderabae surples 
timber exports only stood at 74 (1926= 100). On the other hand exports of ee 
products of the paper trade increased greatly, the corresponding figure for 


their volume being 156. 
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The turnover in 
commodity trade 
has been further 
reduced, mostly on 
account of a fallin 
prices. 


Protested bills and 
bankruptcies are 
still very nu- 
merous. 














HOME TRADE. Trade in commodities continues very dull. The whole- 
sale houses exercise great caution in their purchases with a view to reducing 


Index for commodity trade 
converted monthly figures for 1926 == 100 


Central co-operative concerns 








1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 


Associations of rural dealers 








1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 


Private firms 











1927 1928 1929 1920 1931 


stocks still further. Public demand was small 
during the whole of the third quarter, ex- 
cept as regards colonial produce and food- 
stuffs in general, but after the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard in October it 
grew livelier also in the case of other goods. 
The ability to meet liabilities is generally 
said to be poor, but several wholesale 
businesses lay stress on the fact that it has 
not grown worse during the quarter. At 
the same time it must be stated that pro- 
tested bills were more numerous and larger 
in amount than in any previous quarter 
and that the number of bankruptcies was 


still uncommonly large, though a reduction can be recorded as compared 
with the two preceding quarters. 


The Unitas index for commodity trade illustrates the position as follows: 


Number of protested bills 





1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 


Number of bankruptcies 











1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 








Index for commodity trade; 
converted monthly figures for 1926= 100 


1928 1929 1930 1931 
July 126 136 114 96 
August 133 128 109 87 
September 134 122 105 87 
I quarter 138 130 II4 88 
ITI quarter 125 135 118 96 
III quarter 131 129 109 90 


In the course of a year the turnover in 
commodity trade has, therefore, fallen off 
by about 18 per cent. Prices have fallen 


during this time by 10—12 per cent, while the volume has been reduced by 


6—8 per cent. 


THE LABOUR MARKET. A slight improvement can be reported in 
the industrial labour market for the third quarter. The degree of employment, 
it is true, was reduced very markedly, according to the calculations of the 
Ministry for Social Affairs, in the leather industry and in a marked degree, 
too, in the textile and metal trades. But in the exporting industries, especially 
in the sawmill industry, employment increased to an even greater degree. The 
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improvement is, however, entirely due to the season of the year and the posi- 
tion is worse than a year ago in all branches of industry. The number of work- 
ing hours is estimated to have fallen off in the course of a year by 13 per cent, 
in local industry by 12 per cent and in the exporting industry by 15 per cent. Compared with the 


2 x ‘ former quarter the 
The falling off was greatest in the leather industry (35 per cent), next in the deste of employ 
metal industry (19 per cent), the chemical industry (17 per cent), the sawmill ge ora 
j r Fo jf ‘4 increased by 3% 
industry (15 per cent) and the paper trade and foodstuffs industry ere oga dertn 
cent). The reduction of work was least (5 per cent) in the textile trade. ec ly 
The continued decline in the industrial labour market is clearly shown in masala age ct 
= ‘ ‘: aes ¥ — sa arop 
the following series of indices for the degree of employment during the differ- of 7%. 
ent quarters; seasonal fluctuations have been eliminated in this series. 
Index for the degree of employment in industry; (cortesponding quarter of 1926 = 100) 
1929 1930 1931 
I i 6m 6CUfV I ll W Iv I ll Wi 
Local industry 112 101 85 84 89 81 72 79 82 76 6 —— a 
Exporting industry 110 108 96 of 94 96 84 74 81 81 rade gy ved 
Total industry Til 104 94 87 gt 87 81 76 8r 78 70 tions, express the 


continued decline 


These figures reflect the further decline in the position during the last in the position of 


industry. 
quarter. 


INDUSTRY. Production in industry supplying the home market was reduced 
to a very great extent in general during the third quarter. According to the 
information at the disposal of the bank, the value of production was reduced 
since the previous quarter in the metal trade by about 15 per cent, and in the 
textile and foodstuffs industries by about 10 per cent. The leather and boot 
and shoe trades experienced a rather smaller falling off on this occasion, while 
the building trade now enjoyed a considerable rise. — For local industry as a 
whole the Unitas index registers a decrease in production since last quarter 
of 9 per cent. In the course of a year the value of production has been reduced 
by about 26 per cent. 

Index of production in local industry; converted monthly figures for 1926 = 100 

1928 1929 1930 1931 








Production in local 
July 122 130 108 79 industry has been 
August 113 119 106 78 reduced still fur- 
September 118 108 103 77 — 
I quarter 123 II2 98 80 
iT quarter IIs I20 os 86 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
III quarter 117 113 106 78 


The public demand has, on the whole, slackened during the quarter. On 
this account dealers have tried to restrict their stocks to the utmost limit. 
Former restrictions of production were, therefore, insufficient, and in some 
places stocks have tended to increase. The restrained demand is said, however, 
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suddenly to have found an outlet here and there in considerable orders to- 


At the end of the wards the end of the quarter in consequence of the purchasing power of the 


quarter demand 


increased — prob- Finnish mark being upset. It may be taken for granted, however, that this 


ably temporarily. 


boom will not last. — Customers’ ability to meet their liabilities has grown 


weaker all the time, though no great change for the worse has to be recorded. 


The state of the exporting industries is still as depressed and uncertain as 
before. — The abandonment of the gold standard in Great Britain seems to 


Timber exports 
(12 months figures) 
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by England aban- 

doning the gold Paper trade exports 
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ces were still poor. 
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have encouraged the demand for sawn tim- 
ber slightly, so that in the beginning of Oc- 
tober there was a spurt in sales. Sales that 
had amounted to about 55,000 stds a month 
during the quarter and reached 550,000 stds 
by the end of September in comparison with 
760,000 and 1,025,000 stds at the corres- 
ponding date in the two previous years, 
advanced by 50,000 stds in the first fort- 
night in October. — During the last few 
months production has been further restrict- 
ed, so that it seems probable that the sup- 
plies for 1931 will not be over 800,000 stds, 
as was estimated earlier, but will be limited 


to about 750,000 stds. Up to October 1st this year 527,000 stds had been 
shipped compared with 644,000 at the same date last year. — Prices that 
had been depressed, on the whole, during the whole of the third quarter, had 
an upward tendency during those weeks, when England, but not Finland, 
had released its currency from gold; subsequently prices were unstable. 

In the case of the other woodrefining industries it was possible to maintain 


production at a better level. The output was perceptibly reduced, even of 


plywood, it is true, from 35,000 cub. m. during the third quarter of 1930 to 


Production in the 


26,000 cub. m. for the same period this year, while’the output of cellulose 


paper trade has was reduced from 187,000 to 177,000 tons, but the production of mechanical 


been maintained 


fairly well, butpri- pulp remained unchanged at 45,000 tons and the figures for paper have even 


ces are unsatisfac- 


tory. increased from 82,000 to 87,000 tons. The demand is weak, nevertheless, and 
the orders in hand have fallen off during the quarter for mechanical pulp 
from 69,000 to 51,000 tons and for paper from 168,000 to 153,000 tons, while 
for cellulose they have increased from 420,000 to 470,000 tons. 

The tendency of prices was still, on the whole, a falling one. It may be 
interesting to see, what the fall in prices during a year has meant for our ex- 
porting industry. If the same average prices had been obtained for exports 
during the first three quarters of the current year as for exports in the cor- 
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responding period in 1930, the actual value of exports this year would have on ie soe a 


a year the fall in 


been increa.ed in the case of sawn timber by 208 million marks, of sulphate ong ~- pene 
1@ value oO 1e@ 


cellulose by 93 milliors, of sulphite cellulose by 30 millions, of paper by 23 annual exports of 


the exporting in- 
millions, of plywood by 13 millions, of cardboard by 8 millions and of dustries by about 
mechanical pulp by 4 millions or altogether by 375 million marks. A cal- 
culation of this kind is, of course, purely theoretical, yet it indicates what a 


part the fall in prices has played for our balance of payments. 


Building shows signs of greater liveliness. A good deal of building 
is in progress at present in Helsingfors and the Building Inspectors’ Office 
has calculated that the capital necessary for completing the buildings started 
amounted to 164 million marks at the end of July, 180 millions at the end of 
August and 144 millions at the end of September. The following figures 
illustrate the development of the position during the third quarter. 


Index of building operations; quartely average for 1926/27 = 100 
Plans approved Consumption of mor- Buildings completed Consumption of ce- 


Year in Helsingfors tar in Helsingfors in Helsingfors ment in whole country 

1928 250 201 89 214 Building has be- 
1929 60 78 166 161 come livelier 
1930 Ty 44 60 127 again. 
1931 54 66 45 103 


Although a rising tendency is perceptible, it is still a long way to the level 
of 1928 and 1929. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE. The quotations for shares dropped almost 
uninterruptedly during the quarter on the Stock Exchange. It was chiefly 
bank shares that were weak, while industrial shares inspired more optimism. 
The Unitas general index dropped another 4 points during the quarter and 
was 25 points lower in September than a year before. 


Index for shares; 1926100 
Change 
1930 1931 1931 1931 1931 193% 1931 during 
Sept. Apl. May June July Aug. Sept. quarter, °/ 


40 


N. Féreningsbanken 121 106-101 97 +«&‘'Io1 100 96 — 1 

Kansallispankki 128 108 IOI 97 97 95 92 —§ 

Helsingfors Bank 148 13% 126 «=117- #119 10g =: 105 —10 ’ 
Kymmene 121 109 109 106 105 104 109+ gM Exchange 
Kemi 75 4! 45 44 42 41 36 —18 shares and stocks 
Tammerfors Linne 124 113 102 99 98 96 89 —fO fell during the 
De Férenade Ylle 52 35 32 29 29 29 29 oe third quarter. 
Finlayson 101 84 86 81 82 79 72 —11 

Pargas 200 «6169 «6155 at§t «162. 169s +7 

Finska Socker 153 167 157 4154 #163 161 158 + 3 

Strengberg Iol 87 85 85 83 82 80 — 6 

F. A. A. 74 51 52 45 44 44 40 —II 

Interurbana Telefon 149 150 144 132 132 132 130 —2 

Banks 130 =6107-s—:«s:03 98 99 95 92 5 

Industrials I2I 106 102 99 Iol lor 98 —7 

All shares 126 107 102 98 99 97 94 = 7 
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Index for prices of stocks; 1926=100 


1930 1931 

Sept. Ap. 
Government 102.5 103.1 
Municipal 100.8 100.3 
Bank 101.0 I01.9 
Industrial 96.0 96.5 
General index 101.8 102.1 


1931 
May 
102.9 
100.2 
101.9 
96.2 
102.0 





1931 
June 
100.2 
99-4 
IOI.0 
96.2 
100.0 


1931 
July 
96.1 
99.8 
101.0 
96.2 
97.0 


1931 
Aug. 
96.5 
99-4 
101.0 
96.2 
97.2 


1931 
Sept. 
9453 
99-3 
IOI.0 
96.2 
95.0 


On account of the uncertainty caused by the crisis in sterling, the Helsing- 
fors Stock Exchange was closed on September 18th and was only opened 
on October 8th. A rising tendency drove up prices, in some cases by about 

The abandonment 29 per cent. The Unitas weekly index registers rises in price from the week 


of the gold stand- 


ard caused a con- before the closing of the Stock Exchange to the week after its reopening 


siderable rise in 


prices, especially amounting to 6 per cent for bank shares, 19 per cent for industrial shares 


of industrial pa- 


per. and 11 per cent for all shares. The business done in the fortnight after the 
reopening of the Stock Exchange amounted to 46 millions marks in comparison 


with 38 millions for the whole of the third quarter. 
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THE MONEY MARKET IN FINLAND 
Figures for the last day in mill. mks 
_~ | Bank of Finland Joint Stock banks Deposits | 
, : Ee in | 
race \Goldreser-| Note | Home ._ | Excess | Redis- || financial | 
Mont lve, foreign) reserve credits Deposits | of | counted || institu- | 
|| currency | credits bills tions | 
| | | 
1925 | 1740 763 479 4168 | 1054 26 7 904 | 
1920 || 1410 704 654 4648 | 989 87 9 047 | 
1927 | 1 676 697 810 5 287 | 1 136 55 10631 | 
1928 | 1 036 209 | 1556 || 5843 | 2145 604 II 703 | 
1929 |} 97! 535 | 1381 || 5995 2 085 490 12071! 
1930 \ 1114 517 | 935 || 6142 1514 142 12 552 | 
1g30July || 1 250 468 | 758 || 6284 goo 15 12 878 | 
Aug. || 1 209 438 | 703 | 6 238 969 12 || 12750 
Sept. || 1170 458 | 699 || 6231 I 095 6 | 12 $80 | 
Oct. || 1156 408 | 762 || 6155 I 297 5 12 479 | 
Nov. ||} 1114 $34 | 869 || 6090 1 565 98 12 253 | 
Dec. I 114 518 935 | 6142 I 502 147 | 12 552 
1931 Jan. | 1 033 504 855 | 6146 I 353 115 || 12.734 
Feb. || 1041 407 833 || 6154 I 404 86 || 12731 | 
March I 063 488 824 || 6256 I 343 90 | 12724 
April I 022 388 756 | 6 263 I 335 39 «|| +12 720 
May 1 020 391 798 || 6218 I 343 4° || 12676 
June 964 368 773 || 6313 I 162 40 || 12743 
July 944 381 737 || 6291 I 100 37 || «12754 
Aug. 893 380 767 || 6233 1 178 88 || 12 637 
___ Sept. _ 764 378 879 | 6 131 I 449 163 || 12.433 
Foreign balances of the Bank of Finland and the Joint Stock banks 
1927 1925 1929 | 1930 1931 
1250 1250 
| | ! 
1000 1000 
= 750 
i 
| | 
500 | 500 
259 aed 
i 
q ll | | | 
a 1 3 5 7 ll i Min. 
mke Bank of Finland. Bills rediscounted by Joint Stock banks mks 
1927 1928 | 1929 | 1930 1931 | 
500 | 50 
| 
| 250 
| | 
Man sofeacel lee all | 5 al Itt | 
sss SS i... T + = 1 :.sstee. s . . = 
































IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 











































































































































































































3 Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 
® ) oe SD : = occa semen 
|Raw mate-| | | a «ill | 
I S | Year ~~ ~ | rials,semi-| Finished Live deangeow | Total Volume 
| month |}, StS: | finished | goods | animals |‘? * imports || index 
| beverages | peoducss & minted 
| | | 
| 1925 2058 1 380 2074 2 6 | 5520 96 
| 1926 1 484 1 566 2 609 I 8 | § 668 100 
1927 I 533 1 645 | 3197 | 4 7 | 6386 1s 
| 1928 2 088 I 984. | 3921 | 10 10 8 013 14! 
| 1929 1 932 I 700 3348 | 7 10 6 996 125 
| 1930 || 1259 1548 | 2410 | 3 28 5 248 10g 
1930 July | 101 140 | 194 | 0. 21.6 457 112 
| Aug. | 95 142 | 206 Our 0.5 444 97 
| Sept. | 103 147 | 238 | or | o5 489 105 
| Oct. 166 159 | 2st | C4 | 0.7 557 131 
Nov. 154 168 | 195 0.3 0.5 518 132 
| Dec. 88 164 | 163 0.8 0.6 416 95 
11931 Jan. 28 66 | 127 | 4 0.5 223 77 
| Feb. | 32 47 | 113, | — Quo2 0.3 192 75 
March} 42 60 | 144 0.005 0.6 246 80 
April 42 76 | 154 | 0.04 0.3 272 71 
May 56 gt | 182 | 0.1 | 0.3 329 | 77 
June 66 78 | 159 | O.o1 Ou4 304 || 74 
July 59 87 148 | 04 8.3 303 || = 87 
Aug. | 59 94 | 137 | 0.02 0.2 290 | 78 
Sept. || 67 | 95 | 172 | 0.03 | os | 335 || 85 
Monthly figures = J Imports of goods for consumption = Average for 12 months 
| 1927 | 1928 1929 1930 1931 
400 | 40 
| 
A. | 
300 | | aw 
| =| 
200 » 
| 
: +. $5 ei 5 a a oe a ee a a '. © 
= Monthly figures = Imports of productive goods — Average for 12 months “" 
wo 1927 1928 | J t929 1930 1931 lw 
300 ww 
| 
L 
20 | | | 
| | 
' 10 
3 | 
| II | 
~~. © 1 ie. a i a ae rs YU +r a a ae 


























































































































































































































































































































EXPORTS FROM FINLAND 
Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 
Year Wood- Yh pom Animal Other Total Volume 
Month goods hic foodstuffs | exports exports index 
| 
1925 3012 1537 614 aur | 5.574 95 
1926 3153 1 629 531 323. || «= 55 636 100 
1927 3711 1 678 565 370 | 6324 112 
1928 3 481 1 867 512 385 | 6245 III 
| 1929 3 481 I gol 599 449 || + 6430 117 
| 1930 2 625 1 840 518 415 5398 102 
| 1930July 483 155 45 25 || 708 96 
| Aug. 334 139 30 37.—s| 540 80 
Sept. 273 139 32 39, | 483 72 
Oct. 302 160 43 48 | 553 84 
| Nov. 186 156 35 45 422 78 
| Dec. 154 149 38 33 || 374 101 
| 
| 1931 Jan. 41 139 45 23 248 145 
Feb. 30 102 43 22 197 134 
March 33 126 45 22 | 226 141 
April 40 138 53 29 260 131 
| May 114 169 47 30 360 124 
| June 290 139 | 41 28 498 109 
July 294 154 | 49 24 521 85 
Aug. 209 159 | 33 23 424 77 
Sept. |] 205 | ror | at S| 5844 85 
= Monthly figures = § Exports of sawn timber = Average for 12 months = 
j Sl aseneeutienmnieisiehimmeamuntits 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
250 250 
200 200 
a 150 150 
ve "| L : Beer " 
Set ER PEESEBee | 
1 3 6 9 :-. ss + 
} 1000 ; 5 1000 
tous Monthly figures = § Exports of cellulose = Average for 12 months tens 
; 1927 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 ! . 
m0 «| | bg | ee So | 40 
a ee || — — ii 5 9 
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INDUSTRY IN FINLAND 














































































































































































































7 | Paper ees | Mechanical | 
y Sawntimber) Newsprint Other | Cellulose pulp Plywood 
cat Sold for ship-| paper paper Orders in hand/Orders inhand| 5, 
Month ping season (Orders in hand Orders in hand Tons ns om an oo 
Stds Tons | Tons | Dry weight | Dry weight Be 
End of | End of | End of End of End of 
1925 I 000 000 99 000 25 000 249 000 20 000 é 
1926 I 100 000 98 000 31 000 221 000 36 000 88 100 
1927 I 250000 | 106000 36 000 251 000 79 000 88 100 
1928 1150000 | 153000 38 000 361 000 100 000 105 000 
1929 I 180000 | 143000 41 000 425 000 144 000 146 500 
1930 925000 | 156000 32 000 489 000 116 000 138 400 
1930 July 640000 | 102000 40 000 475 000 177 0co II 900 
Aug. 665 oco 106 000 39 000 502 000 171 000 II 700 
Sept. 760000 | 111000 39 000 535 000 155 000 II 700 
Oct. 850000 | 140 000 35 000 502 000 146 000 II 300 
Nov. 920 000 146 000 34 000 516 000 136000 10 400 
Dec. 925 000 156 000 32 000 489 000 116 000 9 000 
1931 Jan. 80000 | 161 000 30 000 473 000 115 000 9 700 
Feb. 120 000 156 000 28 000 463 000 114 000 9 400 
March 175 000 154 000 26 000 468 000 114 000 10 200 
April 235 000 | 149000 26 000 472 000 98 000 9 300 
May 320000 | 148 000 26 000 430 000 90 000 8 700 
June 380000 | 143 000 25 000 420 000 69 000 8 400 
July 420 000 140 000 24 000 442 000 76 000 7 700 
Aug. 470 000 137 000 21 000 475 000 68 c00 8 g00 
Sept. 550000 | 136000 17 000 469000 | 51000 9 200 
Volume of exports of woodworking industries 
Converted monthly figures for 1926=100 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
= L | | | | | | | | | ——- 
Production of industry subplying home market 
Converted monthly figures for 1926=100 
1927 1928 1929 | 1930 | 1931 
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COMMERCE IN FINLAND 
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| oh ; Railway 
| centralcoop-| associations|the Helsing-|| Protested Bankrupt- goods 
| Year erative or- | of country || fors Stock bills cies traffic 
| Month ganisations | dealers Exchange  auesiantie 
| Mill. mks Mill. mks Mill. mks Mill. mks Number km 
1925 1 647 672 145 37 891 589 
1926 1751 743 341 37 828 632 
1927 1926 865 784 37 857 671 
1928 2 295 1073 511 43 889 665 
1929 2 274 1 037 168 103 I 401 653 
| 1930 2015 914 180 127 1945 592 
1930 July 168 76 II 8.7 129 62 
| Aug. 179 78 7 8.8 99 53 
Sept. {71 80 10 8.1 179 48 
Oct. 169 79 12 8.3 136 43 
Nov. 169 79 19 8.1 192 40 
| Dec. 117 68 18 10.5 187 37 
1931 Jan. III 42 24 Ils 199 42 
| Feb. 106 45 28 12,1 201 47 
March 146 59 19 15.9 227 51 
April 163 65 14 14.7 205 45 
May 152 69 13 11.4 200 45 
June 137 66 18 13.5 174 49 
July 140 62 9 12.2 178 52 
Aug. 139 62 9 13.8 175 43 
Sept. 142 62 16 15.2 ° ° 
— Central cooperative organisations = ] Wholesale business | = Associations of country dealers — 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
200 200 
| 
| 
150 | 150 
| 
50 | 1 50 
| 
| | | | | 
— : ee . ee” SC Ur i oe ea ee ee ee ea es 7 Amount 
rucies Bankrupteies = ff Bankruptcies and protested bills | — Protested bilis es 
1927 1928 1929 1930 | 1931 mas 
- | ia 
130 12 
10 
| ! 
8 
| | 
| | 
| ? 
1 2 
| | | | 
. . ww .weeyT . = rr. . TT ee ee ——_ 
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LEVEL OF PRICES IN FINLAND 


Index for prices and values; 1926 = 100 
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Wholesale prices Foreign trade, = , 
i- Cost value per unit tices o 
Year Agri- | Industrial of - shares on 
Month caltural roducts General ivi Helsinef 
products, Prionish >| index living || Imports | Exports Exch _ 
Finnish xchange 
1925 : : c. 104 102 106 102 79 
1926 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1927 104 100 IOI 102 98 100 152 
1928 110 102 102 104 98 99 170 
1929 100 99 98 104 04 96 135 
1930 82 96 go 95 82 go 129 
1930July 86 96 go 95 78 95 132 
Aug. 83 96 89 96 80 93 132 
Sept. 78 95 88 95 81 93 126 
Oct. 75 94 86 93 74 89 122 
Nov. 74 95 87 92 Jo 86 118 
Dec. 73 94 86 91 74 84 114 
1931 Jan. 74 94 86 89 79 79 113 
_ Feb. 14 93 86 89 78 77 112 
March 75 93 86 88 78 75 109 
April 73 93 85 88 75 75 107 
May 71 92 84 87 7o 76 102 
June 7o go 83 85 67 78 98 
July 71 89 82 85 65 77 99 
Aug. 7° 89 81 86 || 64 75 97 | 
Sept. 66 87 79 85 | 61 71 94 | 
Prices of shares on the Helsing fors Stock Exchange 
Industrial shares =] Average prices 1926 — 100 | = Bank shares 9, 
1927 1928 1929 1930 193! [ 
1 J 6 7 9 il 1 J ) 7 9 #1 1 i 3 3 7 9 i 1 3 5 7 9 
. Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland = Bank rates |= Big banks’ rates for deposits 0% 
1927 1928 1929 1930 | 
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